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The series of articles under the above head, were unavoidably inter- 
rupted, but are now resumed. 

In the first article, some suggestions were made upon the import- 
ance to the teacher, of mature and well digested plans. One of the 
first things which will suggest itself to the mind of the young teacher 
will be, how to arrange the different studies and exercises so as to se- 
cure the greatest benefit to each pupil. 

If the school is thoroughly graded, and the pupils of different attain- 
ments are placed in different departments, the work of planning and 
arranging the different exercises, is much simpler than in large schools 
containing children of all ages and acquirements, In most of our cities 
and larger villages, the schools are either brought together and provision 
made for all the grades under one roof, or a High School is established 
by itself, and the other grades placed in convenient locations at differ- 
ent points. 

The number of grades must depend upon the number of children and 
other circumstances connected with the location of the schools. In 
Hartford, New Haven, and‘in the Model Schools connected with the 
State Normal School, there are four grades either in actual existence or 
contemplated. 

Where the number of children to be provided for by one municipality 
is large, a separate and distinct officer is required, to have the general 
supervision and charge of all, and to give his principal time to these 
duties; but if the number is not too great, or the territory over 
which it is spread too extensive, the general olassification, allotment of 
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studies and supervision may be left in the hands of the Principal of the 
upper department, acting in connection with the officers appointed by 
law to perform the duties of Visitors. In either case it is of great 
importance that the arrangements of all the schools should harmonize. 
Some standard of qualifications is required for each department. When 
this is ascertained and the different schools organized, the studies should 
be allotted with reference to the capacities and wants of those in the 
different departments, so as to give all a full and thorough course so far 
as circumstances would permit each grade to be taken. 

The object of school education should be kept continually in view, 
and every exercise conducted with reference to those which are to fol- 
low, and to the great end of all. 

Whenever a system of schools is to be commenced, certain difficulties 
present themselves, some real, and some imaginary. One of. the most 
serious, to a teacher of limited experience, is the right division of the 
children into different grades and classes. But this will always yield to 
the judgment and tact of an ingenious and skillful teacher. 

The standard of qualifications for each school, whether established by 
the teacher, or Board of Visitors, will be decided upon before the day 
of opening. On that day there will usually be great anxiety manifested 
by both children and their parents to know the assignments to the 
several departments. Though the required qualifications have been ever 
so wisely established, the teachers, especially if strangers, sometimes find 
it difficult to ascertain the attainments of all. By conducting the exam- 
ination in writing, as is the case in most schools of the higher grades, 
the difficulty is in a great measure obviated. 

The questions may-be printed, and a copy handed to each scholar, 
or they may be written upon a black-board, or given orally. Each 
scholar should be provided with writing materials, and allowed a certain 
length of time to answer the questions in each branch. 

Those who would suffer from timidity in an oral examination will 
soon gain confidence by writing, and the papers containing the answers 
will exhibit not only the proficiency in the several studies for examina- 
tion, but also the defects or correctness of orthography, pronunciation, 
the use of language and penmanship, and’ will be a fairer test of schol- 
arship than could be obtained otherwise. 

The examinations for the secondary department would of course be 
principally oral. 

Care should be taken, that in the organization of the schools too 
many pupils be not advanced to the Higher Department. It is easier 
to promote after a few days, than to send to a lower division. C* 
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COMPENDIUM OF U.S. CENSUS. 


I know my fellow teachers will pardon me for indulging a few fan- 
cies over the matter-of-fact work which is named as the theme of this 
article. I will not attempt an examination of the deep mine of statis- 
tics which it contains, or more accurately which it is. I hope you will 
be as fortunate as myself in securing for personal use just the work 
which every teacher needs. Congress has done something worth the 
teacher’s thanks in securing such a compilation, and scattering fifty 
thousand copies of it over this great land. 

But let me not attempt a rhapsody over our patriotic Patres; nor 
yet a dry concoction or hash of the sober and dry, mathematically lon- 
gitudinized columns of their slow-born books. Get, by all means, if you 
can, the book itself, and then you can gather from it a great many 
things which I shall not allow myself even to introduce into this article. 

But let us, just a moment, glance over those formidable columns of 
names, alphabetically arranged with military exactness on pages 338-393. 

Fifty-five pages of names, double columned, close packed! Mere 
names, thirty thousand of them, and figures attached. What a perfect 
wilderness! and that of names alone! And what names! Long and 
short, old and new, classical and savage, euphonic and dissonant, facile 
and unprounceable. Witness. Eel and Bealbarandeadmanbar. Eden 
§ Newry, Scio & Oshkosh, Euphemia § Mauchchunk, Lodi § Schagh- 
ticoke; and between these extremes, some thirty thousand others, as 
unlike and variant as multitudinous—and they all, left, each standing 
there by itself, to teach its own lesson. And what lessons! Let us 
look at them and read. 

First, of NATIONAL GRATITUDE AND Prinz. See, that noble name among 
the W’s, repeated so often in those formidable lines. WasninoTon 
stands there as representative of city or town, 138 times—oftener than 
any other name which points to any character conspicuous in our na- 
tional annals. What a story does that name, so many times repeated, 
tell us? Every state and territory claims its Washington, would eter- 
nize that great name. Nay, many counties of each State must honor 
and preserve it. The great Ohio, could be satisfied only when she had 
reared, in as many counties, forty-four noble monuments to its perpetu- 
al and growing fame. And Indiana, emulous of the same grateful spir- 
it, has inscribed that dear name on no less than thirty-five of her thri- 
ving villages and towns. Now, tell me, as you read over these dry 
columns, do you not see even them overflowing with the generous spirit 
of a great nation which never forgets a noble henefoctor and friend ? 
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Next on the list, among the J’s, see the prim, up and down Jacxsoy, 
standing there 123 times, to tell of one of the most remarkable charac- 
ters immortalizing our history. A name found oftener, considering its 
age, than even that of the acknowledged father of his country. Now 
study its message—its story of manly and impetuous patriotism, of fear- 
less and headstrong heroism, of self-reliant, untamed and untameable 
force. And if you ask why the Jackson of a later age, seems to crowd 
so close upon the elder and greater Washington, those gathering names 
shall remind you how much more noticeable is the sharp lightning 
which rends the oak than the gentle yet powerful summer heat which 
built it up,—or how the thunder arrests the ear, which heeds never the 
murmur of the forest breeze. 

And then, what lessons of Brlograpuy one may read from those col- 

umns. The leading incidents in our national statesmanship and our 
military achievements are there eloquently sketched. Seventy-five times 
the name of Jerrerson, thirty-two times that of Cray, twenty-six times 
that of Apams, and I will not detail the rest, agree in pointing out to 
you the names greatest among the statesmen, and so in sketching for 
you the salient points of our civil growth. 
| And what successors of heroism cluster around such names as Wak- 
REN and Wayne, as Purnam and Perry, as Harrison and Gates, as 
Manton, Taytor and Scorr. More than three hundred times will you 
| find those names, and thrice as often a long list of kindred ones, against 
each of which you may safely record some deed of daring, some tri- 
umph of valor, needed in achieving or in maintaining our nationality. 
4 + And, once more, for I am exceeding my limits though not my theme, 
what an insight into our nationaL spirit do these columns furnish. 
They speak, nay, they shout to us of Liserty. Sixty-four times that 
name is echoed by ten thousand sons from Maine to farthest Arkansas ; 
as if the children of ’76 were determined that neither the name nor the 
spirit should ever die out. Nor is this enough. You see the determin- 
ation, inscribing Freepom and InpEPENDENcE, on thirty-seven of our 
youthful and aspiring towns, to “ grow with their growth and strengthen 
with their strength.” 

And, as if this spirit were universal, and bent on an integral and 
eternal prosperity, just notice that long bond of Union—that pledge of 
Unsity—a chain now bright with its 118 golden links, binding together 
these great States into a loving and indissoluble sisterhood. Who can 
for a moment doubt what is the most essential spirit of our national aim 
and purpose, when our villages and towns, and streets even, wear such 
nameés. 
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/ . 

But I must not dwell longer on these lessons, taught by that census 
of namesg Turn over those pages for yourselves and you will see how 
we are honoring the names that have shed such a lustre on our past his- 
tory. FRanKLin, the statesman and philosopher is remembered there ; 
nor can be forgotten while those eighty-five towns wear his honored 
name. Munror, Mapison, Curnton, Morris, and hosts of . others still, 
are all chronicled there, treasured among the precious legacies given us 
by the past, to be transmitted along the generations of our future his- 
tory. 

Nor will that long list omit the names of Larayerre, Kosciusko, Pv- 
LASKI, STEUBEN, or even of Kossuru; for they, too, are ours in sympa- 
thy and aim, and they shall be with us to share whatever of historic 
greatness we are to achieve. 

But there is one name, famous, or infamous, rather, among those 
which stand conspicuous on our revolutionary scroll, for which you look 
over that census list in vain. 

No State in this great confederacy, no city among the multitude of 
cities, no town among the thousands of towns from Eastport to San 
Diego, down to 1855, has consented to wear that ever execrable name, 
ARNOLD; so that, while every page of those columned names, speaks to 
us of a nation’s gratitude and faithful care of all that a nation should 
know and preserve, no page is found to perpetuate a name loaded only 
with the infamy which seeks the doom it merits; a nation’s execration 
or neglect. H. 





DUTY AND PLEASURE. 


The old year’s reign was almost ended. A few hours would bring the 
sound of joyous welcomings to the “New Year.” At this auspicious 
moment two guarding spirits, that oft traverse this sphere, spread their 
pinions and again directed their course thitherward to seek and secure 
new followers from among those of Earth’s sons and daughters who were, 
with the opening year to enter actively upon the world’s broad stage. 

The two were Duty and Pleasure; the former, a stern guide in whose 
paths it is often difficult and even painful to follow, yet true happiness 
will surely be to those who continue therein; the latter, a gay, fleeting 
deceiver, always promising but never bringing happiness to its votaries. 

Twilight deepened, and beautiful Luna’s bright face looked serenely 
down, while legions of stars peeped merrily forth to keep their night-vig- 
ils o’er the snow-robed Earth. 

The two spirits hastened on their missions, each earnest for its own 
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cause. They paused at the home of a happy circle where were two fair 
young girls about to decide their course of action. “This wogfd is very 
joyous, and many are its pleasures. You shall frequent gay, festive 
scenes and brilliant gatherings where, with your regal beauty, you will, 
be the pride and reigning star, and admiration will ever surround you. 
Go with me and find happiness. I am the spirit of Pleasure!” Duty 
whispered, “Stay! You are for a higher purpose than to seek such 
fleeting, worldly pleasures. Find work todo. Teach your fellow be- 
ings to be noble, good and true; aid to till the vast mental field, and 
bring to light some hidden gem that needs but the kind, earnest teach- 
ings of a gentle heart to win it to the path of right, and your reward 
will be glorious! ” 

The gay, easy life that Pleasure pictured lured the more world-loving 
of these sisters, and she clung to transient, earthly scenes for happiness. 
But the low, earnest tones of Duty touched the other’s heart, and she 
found work to do, and entered faithfully upon a teacher’s labors. 

Which of these sisters trod in the pathway that leads to true happi- 
ness? Which had the lightest heart when the next New Year’s greet- 
ings were exchanged? “Ah! where is the joy that was promised to me 
one long year ago? I have eagerly sought for pleasure, but none that 
is lasting have I yet found. All is fleeting and is gone with the winds!” 
So sadly murmured the vain young pleasure-seeker as she stood all ra- 
diant with beauty, and decked in costly robes, ready for another gor- 
geous assembling in halls of revelry. But far different were the thoughts 
and feelings of Duty’s follower as she sat musing in her quiet home that 
night. “I would not exchange my place for that of any in the world of 
gayety; no! true happiness is found only in doing good.” She was a 
true, a faithful teacher, and had by her kind words and gentle warnings 
gained the love of many young hearts, and many bright eyes looked 
upon her as a noble example, as a model worthy of imitation. This joy 
was hers because “ she had done what she could,” she had striven to obey 
the wise teachings of our Great Teacher, and Paul’s injunction “to do 
good, and to communicate forget not.” 

Brother and sister teachers, it is ours to follow the dictates of duty, 
ours to encounter life’s stern realities, ours to break down the barriers 
that ignorance and vice have raised, ours to lead and direct in the way 
of knowledge and truth, but we must not falter though we find a “ sha- 
dy side” upon our field, though the “ storm may come,” and the “reef and 
whirlpool ” be upon our sea. 

The reward of grateful hearts will be ours if our work is well done.. 
Why should we heed the temptations of earth’s gay pleasures when se 
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noble a duty as ours is before us, and when we have the glorious prom- 

ise of entering into eternal rest and abiding forever in presence of the 

“brightness of the Father’s glory.” M. E. B. 
Watertown, Jan. 1st 1855. 





GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In some parts of the State, we are happy to say there is an increa- 
sing interest in behalf of graded schools. Those who have become 
acquainted with the workings of properly classified schools, like those in 
the village of New Britain, the Webster school, of New Haven, the Union 
school, of Norwalk, or such as are found in Collinsville, New Hartford, 
and many other places in the State—all under the management of good 
teachers—must be convinced that such as these are worthy of imitation. 

We are sorry to say however, that there are some towns in the State, 
where many of the parents have no just idea of what a good school is, 
or should be, and in some instances there is not only an unwillingness 
to consolidate the districts, but there is a disposition to divide them. 

I have in my mind a district, in the western part of Litchfield coun- 
ty, where a few years ago the school became so large that it was thought 
one teacher could not well manage it, consequently it was divided, dur- 
ing the last year a subdivision has been effected, and now in the three 
districts, where if the pupils were properly classified a first-rate school 
might be established, they have nothing worthy the name of schools. 
In one other instance in the same town, some few of a certain district, 
feeling very solicitous about the best good of their children, and fearing 
they would be overburdened with the travel of a mile or a mile and a 
half, went eagerly though blindly at work, and succeeded in securing the 
division of the district. They could not have taken a step which would 
more effectually destroy their school. 

It is a sad mistake to suppose a small school near by, preferable to a 
large one at some little distance. Schools have been divided until some 
of them are so small that it is almost impossible for them to be of much 
value. 

The true policy is, a good sized school, properly graded, and well 
classified, where dive teachers can teach a Jive school. 

The objection that “boys and girls cannot walk so far,” is certainly 
not a good objection. We can scarcely find a boy or girl who, in ordi- 
nary weather would not be benefitted by a walk of one or two miles 
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which now is. The one, treats of the hygiene of the body only—the 
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before and after school. They will frequently run thrice that distanee 
in all kinds of weather, and never think of complaining. 

It is earnestly hoped that many who are now ignorant of the work- 
ings of a good system of graded schools, will take some pains to under- 
stand their operations, and that effort will be made to wnite districts 
rather than divide them. G. 8. 








FIRST REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS OF 
THE STATE OF MAINE. 


Under a law approved April 17th, 1854, of liberal provisions, Chas. 
A. Lord, of Portland, Maine, was appointed Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for that State. Mr. Lord has recently made his first 
report. This report is scholastic, and contains many valuable facts ‘and 
suggestions. Since his appointment, he has spent most of his time in 
lecturing upon the subject of Education, visiting schools, and confer- 
ring with school officers.” Many valuable extracts mjght be made from 
this document. 

Read what he says of crowded School-rooms : 

“The crowded state of our schools requires notice also. Their rooms 
seem to be regarded as a kind of educational cars, in which as many 
children as can be crowded, with or without seats, will be borne along 
to the desired goal. In no other way can we account for the unreason- 
able number admitted.” 

Here are some truths which every parent ought to read and ponder. 

“The co-operation of parents is indispensable in this work of interest- 
ing children in their studies. It can be most effectually done by fre- 
quent visits to the school. Every ship yard requires the personal, daily 
or weekly inspection of its proprietors. No farm can make the same 
returns without the continual oversight of those interested in the soil 
and stock. By frequent visits to their schools, parents will impart an 
enthusiasm to the members. Besides the opportunity of testing the 
application and improvement of children; of judging of the discipline of 
the school ; such visits will promote a better feeling towards the teach- 
ers, and in return insure from them a deeper interest in the children.” 

Upon the importance of the teacher’s profession Mr. Lord makes the 
following excellent remarks : 

“The learned professions, how do they compare with the business of 
the teacher? Medical skill concerns the comforts of the present life— 
the educator prescribes for that which is to come, as well as for that 
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other, of the dietetics of the soul also. The art of the former consists 
principally in a correct diagnosis—that of the latter, requires the addi- 
tional skill of proper treatment. The science of Law concerns the out- 
ward mechanism of society—but what barriers or codes has it ever cre- 
ated, which the discipline of the nursery could not overcome? Divin- 
ity, too, might be spared much of its practical theology by the homi- 
letics of a proper education. A teacher’s appropriate work, underlies all 
these. It is on his foundation that other professions build, he labors and 
others enter into his labors.” 

I will quote one paragraph more which speaks well for the State. 

“ Maine has a larger proportion of children at school, than any other 
State in the Union—than of any kingdom or nation in the world. 
We have one scholar to every 3.1 persons; the average for the United 
States, is one to every 4.6 persons—a striking contrast to that of Rus- 
sia—who is now waging war with freedom and civilization—which is 
only one to every 50 persons.” 

Maine has made a good beginning. Her Legislature of last year 
took a comprehensive view of the matter of education. The subject of 
a State Normal School is before the present Legislature, and with such 
men as H. P. Torsey, and Prof. Boody, in the Senate, we may expect 
much to be done to elevate the standard of Common Schools. 

New Brarraiy, Feb. 20th, 1855. Iw. 





APATHY IN REGARD TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


FROM THE REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS OF DANBURY, BY REV. 8. C. BULKELRY. 


Undoubtedly the great source of most of the evils with which our 
schools are at present burdened, is the general apathy which has for a 
long time pervaded the public mind in regard to popular education. A 
few, comprising the more wealthy and better educated portion of society, 
have felt the necessity of giving Tuxrr children a good education; and 
have provided liberally for it by sending them to select schools, where 
they would not be contaminated by contact with the rude and vulgar 
masses. In this way our Common Schools have been mainly left in the 
hands of those least able to bear the burden of supporting them, and 
least capable of providing for their proper management. As to the pro- 
priety of setting up such distinctions in society, such castes and orders 
under a republican system of government, as must inevitably result from 
such a course, there can, it would seem, be but one opinion among all 
right-minded and reflecting persons. And it may not be altogether out 
of place to suggest, that the rich and the poor, by the wise, ordination 
14 
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of Providence, breathe the same air, walk in the same paths, have the 
same interests; they have a common origin, pursue a cofmon happi- 
ness, have the same hopes; the rich of this year may become the poor 
the next; and there are for both the same rewards for virtue, and the 
same stings, remorse, and shame for vice; the rich and the poor meet 
every day in this world, and the great leveller of all distinctions pro- 
vides for them the same conveyance and the same passage-way to the 
world of spirits. If then the wealthy portion of society will have select 
schools for the education of their children, let them not withhold their 
aid from the public schools; since it is the common duty, as well as for the 
INTEREST of all, to establish and maintain such schools as will be ade- 
quate to prepare the children of the poor as well as the rich, for all the 
useful and honorable employments of life. Since the rich and the poor 
must constantly mingle, let them mingle harmoniously ; give them com- 
mon and equal educational advantages, and you bind them together for 
life by common interests, sympathies and affections; you destroy the 
middle-wall of partition which distrust, malice, and envy have built up 
betweer the different classes in society; you remove the adventitious 
distinctions of fortune, and lead up into manhood and strength all the 
children of the community, deeply imbued with the feeling of mutual 
respect, confidence, and love. But it is obvious that this desirable end 
can never be accomplished until parents generally can be brought to feel 
a new and deeper interest, and resolve to make the education of their 
children in the common schools a serious and engrossing business. Let 
them resolve no longer to leave the management of the affairs of the 
several districts in the hands of a few scheming property holders, who 
will strive to bring their taxes to the lowest possible amount, regardless 
of the effect produced upon the welfare of the schools, as has too often 
been done; but Jet all who have children to educate, attend their school- 
meetings, see to the appointment of proper Committees, attend to the 
necessary alterations or repairs of the School House, or build new ones 
where needed ; see that they are furnished with the necessary apparatus, 
warmed and properly ventilated; let no niggardly parsimony prevail in 
these things, or in the employment of teachers, but let them resolve to 
have Goop teachers—not such as enter the profession merely as a tem- 
porary expedient, without qualifications, and whose principal recommen- 
dation is their cHeapness, but such as are worthy and well qualified, 
and will give themselves to the work, and pay them what their services 
are worth, and let them cheer the teachers and children by their occa- 
sional presence in the school room, to see that everything is properly 
attended to. Let these things be cared for in a proper manner, and, 
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depend upon it, we shall see regions now devoted to intellectual bar- 
renness and sterility, putting on the beautiful garments of knowledge 
and shining forth in beauty. Without earnest, hearty, and united co- 
operation on the part of parents, teachers can do but little, and chil- 
dren, disheartened and discouraged in the irefforts to learn, will grow up 
in ignorance, and become an easy prey to vice and crime. 

We would therefore most earnestly and affectionately press this sub- 
ject upon the attention of all who feel an interest in the welfare of the 
rising generation, and wish to see their children around them pursuing 
the paths of learning, usefulness and honor. There is certainly no more 
important undertaking in which they can engage, none in the successful 
prosecution of which they can hope for a richer reward. And to ALL, 
whether parents or not, we would make our appeal for aid in this impor- 
tant work. It will certainly be easier, cheaper, and better to furnish 
the means of education in the School House, than to furnish the means 
of support in the Alms House. It is easier and cheaper to discipline; 
instruct, and direct young and ductile minds, than to restrain the way- 
wardness and mischievousnes of the ignorant, or to guard against the 
violence and turbulence of the vicious and unprincipled. It is better 
and more honorable, by far, for any community, by the general diffu- 
sion of education to make men entertain a proper respect for themselves, 
for their own rights and privileges and the rights and privileges of oth- 
ers, and so maintain liberty with order,—than to restrain turbulence by 
severe enactments and the dread seclusion of Penitentiaries, Prisons and 
Houses of Correction. In view of these obvious truths it would seem 
that none need mistake the path of duty, or hesitate for a moment as to 
the course that honor, interest, duty and happiness require them to pur- 
sue. The cause of Education is onward in our State and Country.— 
Mighty efforts are being put forth in every direction to elevate the 
standard of Popular Education. Localities as near and familiar to us 
as Stamrorp, Norwak, and Brrpcerort, have exhibited a most praisé- 
worthy ambition in this cause. With them, “the former things havé ‘ 
passed away.” Their old, crazy School Houses have been razed to thé 

‘ground, buildings elegant and commodious have taken their place, thé 
whole work of Common School Education has been thoroughly reformed 
and systematized, and each now has its Public Schools of a very high 
order. It will not do therefore, for a town like Danbury, blest as it i8 
with abundant means and facilities for occupying a high and honorable 
position in this great movement, to stand still. We cannot long remain, 
as we appear to have done for too long a period already, stationary, 
regarding ourselves merely as idle spectators of passing events, having 
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no interest in and no concern with the general movement. For if we 
are so unwise as to try the experiment we shall soon find the swelling 
tide rushing past us, leaving us hopelessly in the rear of smaller and 
feebler communities, who will claim the honors and advantages that 
were lost to us through our supineness and neglect. It is hoped that a 
word to the wise may be sufficient. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AND CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS. 


Recent events in the Crimea have developed a shocking state of things 
in connection with the organization of the British Army. Our island 
cousins are proverbially fond of precedent and routine. The very best 
reason with them why a thing should Le, is, that it has been. Ina word 
they are pattern conservatives. 

Their men are perishing by thousands from wet, and cold, and hun- 
ger, and disease, while provisions by the cargo are rotting on the beach, 
and ships laden with building-materials are floating within their sight. 
And all because it requires the combination of some half-a-dozen differ- 
ent authorities to get them into camp. Lord Raglan orders a regiment 
to advance and encamp so and so. But some other Lord must order up 
their biscuit, another their tents, another their powder, &c. &c. The 
defections of any one of these “noble” officers paralyzes the regiment. 
Lord Raglan is in fact only a sham commander. The “ powder-mon- 
keys” and “ beef-tenders” of the army, hold a check upon all his opera- 
tions. And yet the English nation hug their absurdities. Why? Be- 
cause it is the old system, and Wellington approved it! 

We in this country show our relationship to John Bull in many 
ways, and in none more strikingly than in our imitations of his foibles. 
Connecticut is to-day cherishing a system of administration in her 
school affairs not a whit less absurd and injurious than that of the 
British Army. The business of managing the schools of any town or 
city is very simple. It consists in providing and maintaining school 
houses, in employing and paying teachers, and in superintending the 
studies and discipline of the schools. ‘These things are closely connect- - 
ed. No man or set of men can properly perform one of the functions 
without the authority to perform them all. It is in vain for one com- 
mittee to appoint and approve a competent teacher, if another commit- 
tee refuse to pay him when appointed. It is in vain for one committee 
to devote their time and energies to the intellectual and moral elevation 
of the schools, while another committee, by providing only uncomforta- 
ble and unsuitable school-houses, and employing teachers at the lowest pos- 
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sible price, are blindly pulling them down. It is in vain that one commit- 
tee seck to maintain discipline, while another are threatening the teachers 
with dismissal if they administer it. This is plainly one of those inter- 
ests which cannot be properly cared for by a multitude of diverse and 
independent agents. Consequently in every State in the Union except 
Connecticut, if we are correctly informed, this educational administra- 
tion is placed in the hands of a single body of men, commonly known 
as the School Committee, or Board of Education. In some cases the 
appropriations recommended by this Board,are referred to a popular 
vote, in others to the City or Town authorities, in others the tax is levied 
by the Board itself. But in all other respects the entire administration 
of the schools is placed in their hands; and like other officers they ren- 
der an account to their constituents on the day of the annual election, 
and their conduct is there approved or condemned by the ballot. 

But a different system has become established in this State. An- 
ciently, in the old colony times, when Church and State were united, 
the whole territory was parceled out and assigned to the religious socie- 
ties which were located in it. The aivil administration of the State was 
carried on in part through these societies. This system has been re- 
tained in connection with our schools, though in other respects abol- 
ished as anti-republican and absolute. This is the origin of the organi- 
zation known as the “ School Society.’ 

But in process of time it was found that‘ our large and sparsely 
settled country towns, this society arrangement had become somewhat 
unwieldy. Accordingly the district system was engrafted upon it. 
The powers of the district are in most respects, identical with that of 
the school society. This will be seen by comparing the sections of 
the statute in which the powers of each are defined. 

“Every school society as such shall be a body corporate, and respect- 
ively have power to establish and maintain common schools of different 
grades; to purchase, receive, hold or convey, any real or personal prop- 
erty, for school society purposes; to build and repair school houses; to 
lay taxes; to sue and be sued; and to make all lawful agreements and 
regulations for the useful education of all the children of the society.” — 
School Laws, Ch. 2, Sec. 2. 

“ Every school district shall be a body corporate, and shall have the 
power to sue and be sued; to purchase, receive, hold, and convey, real 
or personal property for school purposes; to build, purchase, hire and 
repair school houses, and to supply the same with fuel, furniture, and 
other appendages and accommodations ; to purchase maps, globes, black- 
boards, and other school apparatus; to establish and maintain a school 
library ; to employ one or more teachers, and shall be holden to pay the 
wages of any such teacher or teachers,’as are employed by the commit- 
tee of any such district in conformity to law; to lay taxes, and to make 
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all lawful agreements and regulations for establishing and conducting 
schools, not inconsistent with the regulations of the school society, to 
which such district belongs.” —School Law, Ch. 2, Sec. 41. 


Now here are two distinct, and in many respects independent bodies, 
having jurisdiction over the same territory (the districts being contain- 
ed within the societies), and charged with essentially the same duties. 
This will appear if we ask what would be the effect of abolishing all the 
districts in any society. The statute gives to the society the most am- 
ple power to carry on the whole school system without any district 
organization at all. Now this double organization is, to say the least of 
it, clumsy and unwieldy. The result would be one of two things. 
Either these two rival powers will be at war with each other, or one will 
give up the whole business to the other and become itself a nullity. In- 
stances have occurred of collision between the society and the districts. 
But the general result has been that the society has yielded the whole 
matter into the hands of the districts. Our school societies through the 
State do little else than to meet annually and appoint certain officers. 
The actual administration of the schools is in the districts altogether. 

How is it now with the administration of school officers? We have 
already said that in all the other States the administration of the schools 
is in the hands of a single committee, who appoint from their own num- 
ber the Clerk, Treasurer, and Sub-Committees. 

How is it with us? First, the school society chooses a clerk, a 
school committee of three, a board of school visitors of nine, a treasurer, 
and a collector: that is five distinct officers or sets of officers. Second- 
ly, the school districts choose a district eommittee of three, a treasurer 
and collector; threc in all. If there are six districts in a society there 
then will be no less than ‘twenty-three distinct and independent officers 
or sets of officers, composed of forty-five men, to do business which is 
ordinarily assigned to a single Board, composed of six to nine persons. 

We will notice some of the practical results of this system, more at 
length next time.—Norwich Examiner. 





THE DARK SIDE. 


I wish for your sake, fellow teachers, for education’s sake, and for 
postdrity’s sake, I had the power of presenting to your mind’s eye, a 
certain school just as I saw it a few days since—a Connecticut school 
it was too. Ah, my native State I blush for thee. There are many 
good schools, many really excellent schools in Connecticut, and these 
are taught by whole-souled, working teachers. There are also, (and we 
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regret to say it) many poor schools, miserably poor ones; schools that 
would be a disgrace to any place. Of this latter class is the one I am 

about to describe. It is located—well no matter where. Suffice it to 

say, it’s in the land of “steady habits.” The building denominated the 
school house, is probably as -uninviting, and uncleanly a structure, as 

was ever honored with the title, house. What the fingers of time have 
failed to do in demolishing it, the mischievous fingers of the school boys 
have nearly accomplished, and it shows not half so plain the print of 
the “ gnawing tooth of time,” as the marks where those same roguish, 
untamed boys have tried and proved the virtue of their jack-knives. 
In short, it is a low, narrow, dark, ill-ventilated, unfurnished, uncom- 
fortable prison, where the children of the village are kept a certain num- 
ber of hours each day, and expected to perform a certain amount of 
mental labor, under the guidance of an incompetent instructor, a man 
entirely unfit to be trusted with the training of those young minds. 
Now just listen to his apology for the dis-‘‘quiet that reigned supreme,” 
in his room while I visited it—and, by the way, permit me to say that 
it is an excuse which is too often made by teachers, most generally, 
however, by poor teachers. It is this, “I found my school so disorderly 
and uumanageable, when J commenced teaching in it that I’ve hardly 
got matters regulated yet.” This was in substance, what that man said 
to me, and which I managed to hear by standing very close to him, and 
giving the strictest attention. Such an excuse is but a miserable pre- 
text to conceal one’s own want of management, and lack of skill in gov- 
ernment. Let a teacher come out and say his school is not what it 
should be, he doesn’t know what to do with it, but is anxious to im- 
prove it in some way, let him ask advice of competent advisers, and.we 
have good reason to hope and believe, that such an one may, at no very 
distant day, stand foremost in the ranks of educators of the young; but 
this trying to put one’s own faults on to the shoulders of a predecessor, 
this trying to draw a veil over imperfections which are thereby render- 
ed only the more glaring, is the extreme of folly. But my visit, or 
rather my description of it, to that Connecticut school is not yet finish- 
ed. While the teacher was talking with me, the pupils were amusing 
themselves in almost every conceivable way. Some seemed suddenly 
gifted with the power of speech, and were continually crying out for 
permission to warm themselves, get water, go out, &c., &., to all of 
which the teacher at first responded, no; then the scholars, by some 
very significant gestures would express their belief that, if they kept 
teasing, they should gain their wishes, and so it eventually provedi— 
One. little fellow, however, who was too impatient to wait till the mas 
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ter said, “ yes you may go if you'll stop your noise,” quietly slipped out 
of the window; but a second, in attempting to follow, was brought back 
to his senses, and his seat, by a smart blow from the ruler which the 
master invariably carried under his arm. One boy was carving a ship 
with his knife, on the desk, while another was drawing the master’s pro- 
file—and I actually tried in vain to find a place, either upon the desks 
or benches, sufficiently large to lay my open palm, that had not ben dis- 
figured by hacking. Two of the largest girls were reading novels, while 
little Susan, and Jemmy, the boy who had to sit next to her, because 
“he ’d been a naughty boy,” were trying to exchange a piece of chewed 
india-rubber, for two marbles. At recess, which most of the scholars 
chose to take in the house that day, some of the boys smoked, while 
others chewed the “ weed,” and spittoons being minus, the floor, of course, 
presented anything but a neat appearance. The recitations I will not 
attempt to describe; they were what one might expect to find in such a 
school, poorly prepared, and worse recited. After having spent nearly 
a half day there, I departed heart-sick, and head-sick. I subsequently 
visited a school of an entirely different character, which I shall take 
pleasure in describing to you at some future time. An OBSERVER. 





ARITHMETIC. 
TEACHING RULES. 


Often has the question been asked me “do you have your pupils 
commit to memory the rules in Arithmetic?” And not seldom when 
I acknowledge the fact that it was my practice, have I seen an express- 
ion of astonishment flit across the face of the questioner, which plainly 
said “TI didn’t think you had so much ‘old fogyism’ left.” Still I con- 
tinue the practice and instead of an argument in defence of it, will pre- 
sent an illustration of the method pursued. For this purpose Addition 
will serve. 

The class have been well drilled in Numeration, and its co-ordinate 
Notation, and are ready to begin Addition to-morrow. It is the hour 
for recitation—but being satisfied that they are sufficiently acquainted 
with their lesson, it is briefly passed over, and the scholars are request- 
ed to open their books in which is the following Rule: 

“ Place units under units, tens under tens, &c. Add the column of 
units, and if the amount is less than ten set it under the column; if it 
is ten or more set down the right hand figure and carry the remaining 
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or figures to the next column. Proceed in the same manner with 
each column till the last, when you set down the whole amount. 


Selecting this example,— 
5632 
4 017 


3180 

I direct one of the scholars to read till I stop him. He reads “Place 
units under units,” “Stop; all may do what he has read.” This correctly 
done, another scholar reads—‘“tens under tens,” ‘Stop, what is meant 
by that?” “It means place tens under tens.” “All do it.” “and so 
forth.” ‘What does that mean?” It means do just the same with the 
other columns.” “All may do it.” “How many have finished ?”— 
Slates shown and if desired one reads each column separately, while the 
rest compare it, and all errors are corrected. “Next read.” ‘Add the 
column of units,” “Stop. All do it.” No one speaks till it is done. 
One gives the sum, and others signify by raising the hand. “Next 
read,” “and if the amount is less than ten,” “Stop. Is it?” “Yes 
sir.” “Next ;” “set it under the columns,” “Stop, all may do it. Next.” 
“if it is ten or more,” “Stop, isit?” “No sir.” ‘Then we have noth- 
ing to do with that part of the rule. Next.” “set down the” “Stop. 
What is wrong?” Some one says he ought to begin at “proceed.” 
“Well, you may begin there.” “Proceed in the same manner with 
each column till the last.” “Stop. We will try the next column.” 
“Proceed in the same manner ;” “ What manner? What shall be done 
first? Who will find it in the rule?” Here the pupil will not be al- 
lowed to use his own expression, but must read the words, just the right 
words, no moreand no less. This is for the first day, and perhaps the 
second with the scholars here supposed. Soon some one will find it 
and reads—“Add the column.” “Right! all do it. What next?” “if 
the amount is less than ten,” “Stop. Is it?” “No sir,” is the hearty 
response. ‘What then.” “if itis ten or more,” “Stop. Is it?”— 
“Yes sir.” “Which?” “More.” “What then?” “Set down the 
right hand figure,” “Stop. All set it down. What next?” carry the 
remaining figure or figures to the next column.” This may be done, 
and the same process pursued with all practicable speed till the last col- 
umn, which being added, the scholars are arrested by the question,— 
“What next?” Most will read—as they must read from the book, i. e., 
give those words only—‘set down the right hand figure, and carry the 
remaining figure or figures to the next column,” but the query, “which 
is the next column?” will show. their error. Let them then seek the 
right phrase in the rule to apply to this case, when it is found, ahd 
clearly understood to be right, then it may be applied. 

15 
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In the study of the rule care is the essential, in the application, use 
and speed. 

The next day the rule should be recited by each member of the class, 
then practiced for some time—the more the better—the method I have 
sketched may be employed with profit on one example each day, till the 
next rule is taken up. Before leaving the rule a full and thorough ex- 
planation of the reasons of its operations, so far as children of such an 
age can understand the reasons, should be given, but this need not be 
done till the practice is made easy and rapid. 

This is every day practice in the school-room, and has proved of great 
utility, and after presenting it, I must once more say, I do teach rules 
in Arithmetic. F. C. B, 





ASTEROIDS. 


From a forthcoming work on Astronomy by Prof. Brocklesby, of Trin- 
ity College. 


The astronomer Kepler, 250 years ago, noticed a tendency to a reg- 
ular progression in the distances of the planets from the sun, as far as 
Mars. Twice the distance of Mercury from the sun, is nearly the dis- 
tance of Venus, three times that of Mercury is about the distance of 
the earth, and four times the distance of Mercury gives almost exactly the 
distance of Mars. But in order to represent the distance of Jupiter, be- 
tween which orb and Mars no planet in the time of Kepler was known 
to exist, the distance of Mercury must be multiplied not by 5 but by 18. 

The law appeared here to be broken, and an immense interval of 
350,000,000 of miles to extend between Mars and Jupiter unoccupied by 
a single planetary body. Kepler imagined that in order to preserve the 
harmony of distance another planet existed in this vast space, which 
had hitherto eluded the searching gaze of astronomers. 

For two centuries nothing was done to verify or overthrow this hy- 
pothesis of Kepler; but when in 1781 Uranus was discovered by Sir 
William Herschel, an impulse was given to astronomical investigations, 
and an association of astronomers commenced a systematic search for 
this supposed planet, whose probable distance they determined by the 
law of Bode. Ere long instead of one, fowr small planets were discov- 
ered, to which were assigned the names of Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta. 

Nearly fifty years more elapsed when the search was renewed in the 
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same region of space, and the discovery of twenty-nine additional aster- 
oids have rewarded the labors of the astronomer. 

Two circumstances enable an observer to distinguish a planet from a 
fixed star. First, the latter class of heavenly bodies as ordinarily view- 
ed, always keep at the same distance from each other. Secondly, how 
much so ever a fixed star is magnified, it still appears as a mere point 
of light on account of its immense distance from us, while a planet has 
a round disk like the moon. When therefore an astronomer, watching 
astar from night to night, beholds it gradually approaching the as- 
semblage of fixed stars, that are situated on one side of it, and receding 
from those on the other, he pronounces it at once a planet; and if he 
is also able to discern a rownd well defined disk he possesses an addi- 
tional proof of the planetary nature of the body. 

The discovery of planets has been very much facilitated by the usé 
of celestial maps and charts, where the stars are now laid down with 
such precision, that if one which has been regarded as fixed, is really a 
planet, its departcre from the place assigned it on the map is very soon 
detected, and its true character known. 

We shall now proceed to speak briefly of the several asteroids, taking 
them in the order of their discovery. 

CERES. 

On the 1st of January, 1801, Prof. Piazzi, of Palermo, while search- 
ing for a star which was mapped down on a star-chart, but which he 
could not find in the heavens, observed an object near the place of the 
missing orb, shining like a star of the eighth magnitude, and which he 
took at first to be a comet, but which proved to be a planet. It was 
soon afterwards lost sight of on account of its nearness to the sun, but 
on the Ist of January, 1802, it was re-discovered by Dr, Olbers, of 
Bremen. In March, 1802, a friend of Prof. Bode, beheld the planet 
with the naked eye, though it generally requires the aid of a telescope 
in order to be discerned, as it is just beyond the limit of unassisted vision. 

The smallness of Ceres has precluded any exact measurements of her 
size. According to Sir William Herschel’s observations, she is only 163 
miles in diameter, and this determination is regarded as the most accu- 
rate which has been attained. Her mean distance foom the sun is 263, 
713,000 miles, she revolves around it in about 1,681 days, and the in- 
clination of the plane of her orbit to that of the ecliptic is little more 
than 100 37’. This planet shines with a pale, reddish light, and a 
slight haziness that envelopes it, led some to think that it is possessed 
of an atmosphere. The symbol of Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, is 
the siekle. [To be Continued.] 
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, THE BIBLE. 


The following eloquent extract we commend to all, but especially to 
youth, to whom it appears to have been addressed. 

“Study now to be wise; and in all your gettings get understanding. 
And especially would I urge upon your heart-bound, soul-wrapt atten- 
tion, that book upon which all feelings are concentred; which enlightens 
the judgment, while it enlists the sentiments, and soothes the imagina- 
tion in songs upon the harp of the “sweet songster of Israel ;” that 
Book which gives you a faithful insight into your heart, and consecrates 
its character in ‘shrines such as the keen tooth of time can never touch,’ 
Would you know the effect of that Book upon the heart?” It purifies 
its thoughts arfd sanctifies its joys; it nerves and strengthens it for the 
sorrows and mishaps of life; and when these shall have ended, and the 
twilight of death is spreading its dew-damp upon the wasting features, 
it breaks upon the last glad throb the bright and streaming light of 
Eternity’s morning. Oh! have you ever stood beside the couch of a 
dying saint, when without a sigh, a change of features, or a shaded 
smile, he gave his hand to the stern messenger, and as a glad child 
seeks his father’s arms, went home?” 

“Then you have seen the concentred influence of this Book. Would 
you know its name? It is the Book of Books; its author, God; its 
theme, Heaven, Eternity—the Bible! Read it; teach it. Let it be 
first upon the shelves of your library, and first in the affections of your 
heart. Oh! if there be sublimity in the contemplation of God; if there 
be grandeur in the display of Eternity; if there be anything ennobling 
and purifying in the revelation of man’s salvation, search the Scriptures, 
for they are they which testify of these things.”—Selected. 





PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION.* 
BY LOWELL MASON, 


No. 1.—Introductory. 


In a series of articles with which we propose to follow this, we hope 
to be able to throw some light upon the leading principles of Pxsraxoz- 
zI, as a teacher; or at least, to furnish a practical illustration of the 
application of those principles to elementary instruction in vocal music. 
Notwithstanding the Pestalozzian, or inductive method of teaching, has 
been before the public for many years, it still seems to be but partially 


*From the New York Musical Review. 
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understood; and by teachers in the more common departments of school 
study, as grammar, arithmetic, etc., as well as by teachers of music, its 
application is far from being general. This is to be attributed, not ex- 
clusively to a want of a theoretic knowledge of the subject on the part 
of those who teach, but in part, certainly, to the fact that the cireum- 
stances under which they are called to exercise their functions are often 
most unfavorable to thorough instruction. The hurried manner in which 
school studies are pressed forward, and the superficial results which are 
often found to be satisfactory to parents, school committees, and others, 
are among the causes which have operated to retard the spread and 
adoption of Pestalozzian teaching. The progress of the pupils of the 
Pestalozzian teacher, while he remains true to his principles, must nee- 
essarily be slow; for, as his instructions cannot be superficial, but must 
be thorough, it is impossible that the pupil should advance any faster 
than his capacities, faculties, or capabilities become apparent, or his 
powers are gradually developed. The process of true Pestalozzian 
teaching can no more be hurried than can that of the physical digestion 
of food. Nature must have its own time; and it is as inconsistent with 
this manner of teaching as it is unsafe to the pupil to attempt a forced 
growth, or a hot-house culture. An appearance of knowledge, without 
the reality, cannot prevail in a truly Pestalozzian school ; for the knowl- 
edge of the pupils will always be exactly in proportion to their ability to 
do; indeed, knowledge must be the result of ability, and can only be 
manifested by it. It is evident, then, that Pestalozzian teaching is 
quite inconsistent with that superficial display which .consists in the 
mere appearance of knowledge without the substance, and which belongs 
almost exclusively to the memory, and that it can afford no opportuni- 
ties for showing off, or for such spectacles as one sees at some of the 
popular school exhibitions. It is alike unfavorable to ostentatious dis- 
play, and to the fostering of vanity, pride, and self-conceit on the part of 
either the pupils or the teacher. ; 

Again, Pestalozzian teaching is a difficult and laborious work; one 
which requires much knowledge, talent, skill, and patient, persevering’ 
effort. No one who is seeking for an easy employment, or who wishes 
to have an easy time of it, or who is hoping to succeed without: much 
hard labor, should undertake to teach after the manner of the “ great 
Swiss school reformer.” These are reasons sufficient to account for the’ 
slow progress of true Pestalozzian teaching, and, indeed, for the rejeetion 
of it altogether by some persons professing to be teachers. 

But in what does this system of teaching consist? To answer this 
question, by showing its adaptation particularly to elementary musical: 
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instruction, will be the object of the series of articles with which we hope 
to follow this. Before proceeding, however, we will briefly allude to 
some of those things which have often been mistaken, or which have been 
substituted for it. 

Among these are some of the apparently small though very impor- 
tant incidental helps which Pestalozzi first introduced ; as an example of 
which the Numeral-Frame and the Black-Board may be mentioned. 
We have been seriously told by a teacher of music, of some repute, that 
the whole peculiarity of Pestalozzianism consisted in the use of the black- 
board! Many suppose that (in its application to music) it consists in the 
analysis of sounds which it originated ; or in the three-fold division, or 
three departments, into which it divides the subject, in accordance with 
the three essential qualities or properties of sounds. Others think that 
it is to be found in the rhythmic classification peculiar to the system 
originally introduced, not by Pestalozzi himself, but by Kuster of Stutt- 
gart.* Some seem to think that it consists in the use of certain sylla- 
bles in elementary singing, or in a certain application of those syllables 
to musical sounds. Some have regarded a partial change of nomencla- 
ture, and the adoption of a few new technical terms, as constituting the 
sum and substance of the method. It has been supposed, too, to consist 
in the particular order in which the various topics are introduced, or in 
which the different departments are united in the pupil’s progress.— 
Many have supposed it to consist in some method for the voice, or in 
some system of vocal training, or in some particular form of vocal exer- 
cises. Again, there are those who, having made greater progress, and 
having looked at the subject more philosophically, have said that it con- 
sists “in giving, at the commencement, a little at a time ;” “in well sep- 
arating and simplifying the elements ;” “in rendering them familiar, 
one by one;” and“in advancing constantly, though by insensible de- 
grees.” 

But all these suppositions fail; they do not touch the vitality of the 
system. Pestalozzianism does not consist in any one of these things, 
nor in all of them together. One may reject the use of the black bozrd, 
or the three-fold division of the subject, or the rhythmic classification of 
primitive and derived form of measure, or any peculiar use of syllables, 
or of syllables altogether, or of a new or old nomenclature, or of any 
particular order of subjects, or of any particular method for the voice, 
and yet be a Pestalozzian teacher. Yet we can hardly conceive of any 


* Many of the things which now belong to Pestalozzian teaching, have been introduced by those 
who have followed Pestalozzi, and who have carried his system much beyond the original con- 
ception of its author. 
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good teacher, or of one who really enters into the work of his profession 
in an intelligent and artistic manner, who will not be likely to adopt as 
helps most of these things. Again, it may be mentioned, the Pestaloz- 
zian teacher is not bound to any particular book, or form of elementary 
treatise. He may use any book successfully which contains a clear defi- 
nition of the facts in elementary music; while on the other hand, no 
book of rules, formulas, definitions, or descriptions, whether prepared by 
Pestalozzi himself, or by any other person, however omg, can make 
a Pestalozzian teacher. 

But if Pestalozzianism does not consist in any of these things, it may 
be asked again, in what does it consist? Before proceeding with the 
illustrations by which we hope in part to answer this question, we will, 
though it may seem quite inconsistent with the principles advocated, at- 
tempt some brief description or definition in a more positive form. 

The Pestolozzian teacher is guided by nature ; he looks on the one 
hand to the intuitions, instincts, and opening faculties of his pupils, and 
on the other to the qualities, properties, or circumstances of the object, a 
‘ knowledge of which he desires to communicate. In his attempts to 
communicate knowledge he depends not upon previously prepared books, 
rules, canons, or formulas as guides, but looking to the intuitive pow- 
ers of his pupils, or to their ability to acquire a real knowledge of 
things through their own observation and experience, or action, he relies 
entirely upon present examination, investigation and proof. He never 
allows either himself or the book-maker to attempt to teach by mere 
explanations, descriptions, assertions, or declarations. That the book 
says so, or that the rule says so, or that the teacher himself says so, is 
not sufficient ; present proof, the result of careful investigation, making 
its appeal to the capacities of the pupil, is positively required. The 
pupil must know a thing because he sees it, or hears it; because it is 
self-evident, or is a logical deduction from well ascertained facts.— 
These things may be regarded as the ground-work, or as embracing the 
philosophy of Pestalozzian instruction ; we will only allude to a few par- 
ticulars which naturally grow out of this view of the subject. 

1. The Pestalozzian teacher knows that he can not do much ina 
short time, or in a few lessons, and being honest, he does not profess to 
do so. He does not look for any immediate striking results, but labors 
with reference to the gradual growth and future welfare of his pupils. 

2. He always interests his pupils, and makes the path of knowledge 
pleasant. His teaching is so conducted as to employ both the head and 
heart ; and his training-exercises which follow are always adapted both 
fa secure to the pupil, as his own available property, the knowledge he 
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has acquired, and to fasten it in the mind by some process of delight. 

3. He is not satisfied with the mere communication of knowledge, but 
looking to the educational influence of his work, he constantly aims to 
call forth, develop, or enlarge the natural powers of his pupil. 

4. He leaves the mind, unfettered by dogmas, free to pursue its own 
way of investigation, free to observe, compare, judge, and decide. 

5. He looks at the substance ; the reality, or the thing itself, is al- 
ways regarded by him as vastly more important than its mere sign or 
name, and is always presented first in order. 

6. His teaching-lessons are oral; when he teaches, or attempts to 
lead along his pupils in the pursuit of knowledge, he depends upon spo- 
ken words, having life and power, rather than upon mere written lan- 
guage, though in his reviews and in his trainings he finds a book a most 
valuable assistant. 

In the illustrations which are to follow, the writer has supposed him- 
self to have before him a class of children of about ten or twelve years 
of age, whom he attempts to teach, or with whom he carries on an ele- 
mentary investigation of musical sounds, or of the things to be found 
in the ‘‘tone-realm.” While the work is usually carried on in a conver- 
sational way, it is far enough, as will readily be perceived, from common 
catechetical instruction. The questions of the teacher are not address- 
ed to the mere memory, but to the knowledge of his pupils, and are 
based upon the opportunities which they have had of acquiring knowl- 
edge under his immediate guidance. He never asks a question, there- 
fore, which he has not good reason to suppose his pupils will be able to 
answer correctly ; and yet his questions are so framed, or adapted to 
the progress of his pupils, as always to require thought on their part.— 
His questions are addressed to his pupils themselves, or to their own un- 
derstanding ; for he wishes to know what they think, and not what they 
have read in a book, or what they have been told by himself, or by any 
other person. 

The answers of the pupils, as here written down, are supposed to be 
substantially such as they will give if they really understand the subject ; 
and, on the supposition that they have given proper attention, if they 
do not: understand this, it must be the teacher’s fault. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that it is by no means intended that these or similar an- 
swers should be put into the children’s mouths from without, or that 
they should learn them from a book ; on the contrary, they are always 
supposed to proceed from what is within, or from actual knowledge. 

The illustrations and explanations which follow are not intended as a 
pattern which the teacher must follow verbatim ; he would be but poorly 
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ly qualified for his work who should attempt to teach his class by say- 
ing over exactly these words, or to treat his subjects in exactly the same 
way, or in the same order. We have tried, indeed, to treat the whole 


subject in a natural way, and to introduce the different subjects as they 
would be likely to come up ina class, but circumstances will often 
change the teacher’s plans, and throw him quite on another track from 
that which he intended to pursue. Every teacher should have his own 
manner. There may be great diversity in the manner of those teachers 
who are controlled by the same leading principles of imparting instruction. 

Finally, this and every other attempt to illustrate or explain the prin- 
ciples of Pestalozzian instruction must be very imperfect, or fall far 
short of the reality. One cannot learn Pestalozzianism from any thing 
that can be written, or from any book whatever. To be fully under- 
stood, it must be wrought out or grown-up in one’s own practice and 
experience. One must positively do the actual work of a teacher, par- 
ticipating himself in the reality, before he can know the power and 
beauty of teaching and educating the young according to the principles 
of Pestalozzi, which are nothing more or less than the principles of 
nature. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland has exhibited a degree of enterprise and liberality in pro- 
viding for the education of all her children scarcely surpassed by any 
city in the country. We have perused with great satisfaction the Annual 
Report of the Board of Education for the year 1853-4, together with 
the report of the ‘able and accomplished Superintendent, Andrew Freeze, 
A. M., to whose untiring labors in the cause for a succession of years, the 
city is to a great extent indebted for the present high standard of her 
schools. 

We like this report for its facts and statistics. Of the forty-six 
teachers, all except seven are subscribers to an educational paper. 

The Principals of the Grammar schools receive from $800 to $600 
salary, and the female teachers from $500 te $250 

We quote the following remarks in regard to the city 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION, 


“ This Association was organized in December, 1841, and with the ex 
ception of six or eight months in 1845, it has continued to%hold regular 
meetings up to the present time. During the last year, these meetings 
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have been held weekly. The exercises are various, but educational, of 
course, in their character. The rules of the Association require essays 
to be read, and topics to be discussed. 

Among the topics considered during the past year, are the following 
furnished by the Secretary : 

‘The best plans for securing regularity of attendance.’ 

‘ Remedies for tardiness.’ 

‘Plans for preserving uniform order and cleanliness of school rooms." 

‘The best methods of teaching spelling.’ 

‘The ‘ Word method’ of teaching the elements of Reading.’ 

‘What general plan should be pursued in teaching Geography ?’ 

‘Moral education.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add that these meetings are useful, and 
that they have been productive of great good to our schools. Et must 
be so. Teachers take counsel together upon the various interests con- 
nected with their schools. They state their peculiar methods of teach- 
ing, and the success attending them; the means they employ to secure 
regularity of attendance; the plans they adopt to preserve order and 
quietness in the school room, and various other matters pertaining to 
the every-day duties of the teacher. No one’s light is hid under a bush- 
el; each contributes something to the general stock from his individual 
experience and careful researches. 

Subjects more general in their nature are from time to time, discuss- 
ed—subjects involving great principles in education, and requiring a 
wider range of thought in their examination. Teachers should not only 
know how to teach, but why they teach. 

Principles must be.inquired into to see whether truth lies at the 
foundation. By reference to a table in the appendix, it may be seen 
who amongthe members of the Association were the most regular in 
their attendance during the last term. It exhibits, perhaps, about a fair 
specimen of attendance for the whole year. 

It may be seen, also, from the same table, that most of the teachers 
are subscribers to some educational paper, and several, I take pride in 
adding, are contributors to the pages of the Ohio Journal of Education. 
[ mention these facts, because they are significant. 

Number of scholars in school 3955, average attendance, 2997, aver- 
age number to a teacher 554 Moral instruction is given daily in 
all the schools.” 

“ Significant facts” indeed. They signify live teachers. They sig- 
nify progress. They signify good schools. They signify the spirit of 
the teachers. They signify a Superintendent. 





























Of Ourselves. 


Resident Editor's Department. 


OF OURSELVES. 


First, a word of apology. Our January number was tardy in ma- 
king its appearance. The Resident Editor feels it due to himself to say 
that the fault does not lie at his door, When commenced, it was not 
expected to grow to a volume. But it was found that the importance 
of the subject it undertook to present demanded room, and the prepara- 
tion and printing of so many and such pages could not be done in a day. 
It is believed that some of our readers will think themselves well paid 
for the waiting. 

If we should weigh instead of counting the opinions respecting the 
expediency of waiting for such a number, no doubt the ayes would have it. 

Then the February number was pushed far into the month, by the 
pressure of its predecessor. 

The present number has had to experience all the delays and difficul- 
ties incident to the removal from Hartford to New Britain. By putting 
on a little more steam we hope soon to overtake the flying months, and 
keep neck and neck. 

And now the only apology, for the clumsiness of this apology, is that 
we never learnt the art of making skillful ones, remembering that a cer- 
tain wise man said that one who is good at making apologies is apt to 
be good for nothing else. There is a deep philosophy in this saying, 
and we should like to preach a sermon upon it, but must here end the 
chapter apologetic. 

Secondly, a brief request or petition. We wish all good friends of 
the cause in the State, whether clerical or lay, teachers or learners, to 
send us short, pithy, practical articles, for our pages. If you do not 
see them in print, it will be because better ones have taken the prece- 
dence. 

Thirdly, will these friends all have a list of subscribers ready for our 
State Agent when he visits them? 

Fourthly. If any one thinks it would be a good plan for the State to 
send the Journal to every School District in the State, let him express 
his opinion by a petition, or in some other effectual way. 

Fifthly, we would here and now tender our heartfelt thanks to the 
Press of this State and other States for their many kind words. 
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WHATIS DOING FOR ''HE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS IN CONNEC. 
TICUT. 

“ Facts, facts, are what I want,” says the matter-of-fact Gradgrind. 
That is what we propose to treat you with, Mr. Gradgrind, and not dry, 
cold, stiff, lifeless facts, but living, breathing, eloquent facts. In the 
January number we spoke of a remarkable “rural district,” a district 


with a “new well” of good water, kept good by being used a/l the year, 


with no odious rate-bill fora poor widow to pay, and with a female 
teacher worth thirty dollars a month. That district is located not far 
from the head of “sloop navigation,” in West Hartford. That bright 
example will not be lost. The “ Centre District ” in the same town has 
caught the spirit. Substantially the same policy has been adopted by 
an almost unanimous vote. The school is to be continued the year 
round, and a tax on property has been substituted for the rate-bill. 

There is fact No. 1, Mr. Gradgrind. 

If every district in the good old State of Connecticut should follow 
the example, we should have at once the best schools of any State in 
the Union. And this assertion is « fact, Mr. Gradgrind. 


ESSEX. 


This beautiful and wealthy village, together with a very limited ex- 
tent of the circumjacent territory, now constitutes a town. The good 
people of this town have undertaken to reform their Common Schools, 
and they have not undertaken the work any too soon. Last summer 
they were obliged to close two of the school-houses, because parents 
would not send their children to such miserable places. They are now 
thoroughly "convinced that something must be done. Meetings have 
been held for the purpose of discussing the matter, and learning some- 
thing of the nature and advantages of the graded system of schools. 
No place in the State possesses more favorable conditions for the estab- 
lishment of a fine union graded school than Essex. ’ 

In the first place all the scholars in the town can easily come to one 
house; in the next place, there are scholars sufficient for a good classifi- 
cation ; then not much money will be lost by abandoning the present 
school-houses ; and finally, the means of support are abundant, if the 
people are disposed to tax themselves. 


GOOD NEWS FROM NEW HAVEN—THE TWO GREAT ELEMENTS ADOPTED! 


New Haven has abolished the district system, and thus takes the lead 
jn one very important particular. The schools are now managed by the 
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Society. ‘The schools of New Haven are free. Ata recent full meet- 
ing of the citizens, a proposition was made to re-establish the rate-bill, 
but it was voted down, says the Palladium, by an almost wnanimous 
vote. 

A tax of four cents on the dollar was voted for the support of schools. 

In Dansury an Educational Association has been formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of common school education in that town. 
In “Story Hill” district, a new school-house has been voted, and the 
building committee are looking about to find the best possible plan. 


NEW LONDON, 


We have before us the Annual Report of the Board of Visitors of New 
London School Society, by the chairman, Hon. Henry P. Haven. Sev- 
eral encouraging facts are stated in this document. 

Writing compositions is a school exercise in every district except . 
the 16th. 

The New Testament is used as a reading book in all the schools. 

Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic is used in every school. 

A great step of improvement is this, viz: The Board have strictly 
required an entire conformity with books prescribed by them, and they 
think they may fairly trace a part of the improvement they discover in 
the schools, to this course of proceeding. 

The Chairman thinks there is an improvement in the qualifications of 
those who offer themselves as instructors, and we have no doubt they 
will continue to increase just in proportion to the increase of compensa- 
tion offered, always maintaining a rigid system of examination of can- 
didates. 

From a personal inspection of the schools of New London, we feel 
bound to say that they present an encouraging aspect. The teachers 
are faithful. In the High School, under Mr. Jennings, we witnessed 
some admirable exercises, especially the recitation of a large class in 
Greek, which was of the highest style of excellence. 

New London schools have been made free,—an immense stride of 
progress. They now need consolidation and some better school-houses, 
both of which they will doubtless have with due dispatch. 





NEW. JERSEY REDEEMED. 


Connecticut has been disposed to look upon her sister Jersey as a 
little behind the times in matters relating to common schools. But how 
does such an announcement as this sound? 
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“The Legislature of New Jersey at the session of Jan. 1855, made 
an appropriation of the sum of $10,000 per year for five years, for the 
support of a State Normal School, exclusive of the cost of the buildings 
for the same.” 

To our ears it sounds like a note of improvement. Yet there are 
some who would plug up their ears, and seal up their eyes, lest they 
should see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and their hearts 
should be turned to the ways of progress. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next Semi-Annual Meeting of the Conn. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held in Hartford, commencing on May the &th, at 3 o’clock 
P. M., and closing on the evening of the following day. 

Shall we not have such a gathering of teachers as was never before 
known in this Commonwealth? Let every school in the State be dis- 
missed on those days, if the teachers wish to attend. Ifthe time were 
given to the teachers, the schools would be the gainers for it. Let no 
teacher say he cannot afford the expense. The truth is no teacher can 
afford to stay at home. We know some teachers who stay at home 
much to their disadvantage. 





AGRICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Legislature of Vermont at its recent session passed the following : 

An Act to encourage the study of the science of Agriculture in Com- 
mon Schools. 

It is hereby enacted, &c. 

Sxction 1. The Governor is hereby authorized to purchase one copy 
of “ Waring’s Elements of Agriculture ” for each town in the State, and 
draw an order on the Treasurer for the payment of the same. 

Sc. 2. One of these books shall be placed in the hands of the Super- 
intendent of Schools of each town, with instructions to examine it with 
regard to its merits as a school-book, and [he] shall report to the Clerk 
of the said town what number of copies, if any, is required for the use 
of the Common Schools of the said town. 

Src. 3. The legal voters of each town shall, at the next annual town 
meeting, vote whether or not the town shall purchase the number of 
books recommended by the Superintendent aforesaid, and the Town- 
Clerk shall report to the Governor of the State the result of such ballot. 
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Sec. 4. The Governor shall then order to be manufactured, in such 
style as he shall deem expedient, a sufficient number of the books to sup- 


ply the demand by the aforesaid ballot, and these books shall be manu- 
fuctured in the State of Vermont, and they shall be deposited with the 
Superintendents of schools in the various towns, and the payment there- 
for collected by the publisher or proprietors at their own expense. 

Approved Noy. 13, 1854.” 

Undoubtedly the object of the above act is a laudable one. It aims 
to diffuse information on the subject of agriculture, a branch of industry 
upon the prosperity of which all others depend. There may however 
exist differences of opinion as to the best and most practical method of 
accomplishing the object. Certain it is that many of our district schools 
must undergo a great change for the better before the study of the sci- 
ence of agriculture could be introduced with any chance of success. 
When the schools are what they should be, a suitable book on farming 
might be used with profit. The two great interests of education and 
agriculture should be especially fostered by a wise and liberal legisla- 
tion. 





ITEMS. 


Mrs. Emma Willard is a member of the Editors of the N. Y. Teacher. 


Hon. Ira Mayhew has been elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan. Several years since he filled the same office with 
distinguished ability. 

Prof. 8. 8. Greene has resigned the office of Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Providence, and accepted the professorship of Natural 
Philosophy in Brown University. 

Rey. Daniel Leach, of Roxbury, Mass., has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 


Amos Perry, Esq., of Providence, has been appointed Principal of 
the Young Ladies Public High School, which is about to be opened in 
New London. His salary is $1,200. Mr. Perry is an ornament and 
an honor to his profession. He will be a valuable acquisition to the 
corps of live teachers in Conn. He has had large experience in the 
management and instruction of schools, and has spent a considerable 
portion of the last three years in Europe, where he has enjoyed the 
best advantages of becoming well acquainted with the systems of in- 
struction practiced in the most celebrated institutions both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


The Practica READER, with Directions for Reading, by Francis T. Russetn, In- 
structor in Elocution. Boston: published by Tappan and Whittemore. 1855. 


The author of this book is a son of Prof. William Russell, the father of no small 
part of all the good reading and speaking in New England, and the son is a “ chip 
of the old block.’’ He is a most accomplished instructor in elocution. 

The book is what might be expected from such an author. The ‘* Directions for 
Reading,’’ are excellent. The selection of pieces exhibits a cultivated taste, a 
sound judgment, and practical acquaintance with the wants of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution of the work deserves especial commendation. It de- 
lights the eyes to look upon such white paper, and such clean, large type. Com- 
mittees and teachers should set their faces against school-books shabbily * got- 
ten up.”’ 


Poputar Epvucation, for the use of Parents and Teachers, and for young persons 
of both sexes ; by Ina Maynew, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Michigan. 2d edition : published by Daniel Burgess & Co., John St., 
New York. 

We are rejoiced to see a new edition of this valuable work issued in a more sub- 
‘ stantial and elegant style than the former. It is a work of great merit. It speaks 
the language of an intelligent, practical, liberal-minded educator, who is thorough- 
ly in earnest. It is a book for every legislator and ruler to read. It is a book 
for every clergyman to read. It is a book for every editor to have on his table, to 
draw from when he has not time to write a leader. It is a book for every school- 
officer to have. It is a book for every literary man to have. It is a book for every 
parent. It is a book for every patriot. Itis a book for every teacher who means 
to be worthy of the name. It is a book for every body whocan read. Itisa 
book to be read to every body who cannot read. 


A Lecture on Scuoot GoveRNMENT, by A. Parisn, A. M., Principal of the High 
School, Springfield, Mass. and late President of Mass., State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The title of this pamphlet gives no adequate idea of its contents. It is a Man- 
ual. It contains the rules and regulations proper fora school. The duties of 
scholars are arranged under their proper heads. Brockett & Hutchinson, Hart- 
ford, have it for sale. A few copies may be had at the Normal School. 


The DetawareE Scnoor Journat. Pubiished Monthly at Wilmington. Terms :— 
One Dollar per year, invariably in advance. All remittances and business let- 
ters to be addressed to A. H. Grimsuaw, Wilmington, Del. 


We give this new educational paper a cordial greeting. It is full of valuable 
reading. We sincerely hope it will be sustained. We hope the time is not distant 
when every State will have its Teachers’ Association and its Educational paper. 
When we hear a teacher asking what good these things do, we conclude that he is 
very ignorant or very conceited. 














